A $3  million  grant 
to  Faculty  of  Dentistry 

will  continue  support  of  research 
into  periodontal  disease 


You  just  never  know  who  is  going  to 
put  your  published  research  findings 
to  use,  as  Dr.  Donald  Brunette  has 
discovered. 

Dr.  Brunette,  a cell  biologist,  is 
currently  one  of  four  senior  members 
of  a dental  research  group  that  two 
weeks  ago  was  granted  $3  million 
by  the  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC). 

“Already,  in  my  own  research  work,  I 
have  used  some  of  the  findings  of  Dr. 
Brunette,”  MRC  president  Dr.  Rene 
Simard  announced  during  the  course  of  a 
formal  signing  ceremony  and  press 
conference  on  the  premises  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  on  Aug.  29. 

Dr.  Simard,  a molecular  biologist  who 
has  been  engaged  in  cancer  research,  was 
referring  to  a technique  developed  by  Dr. 
Brunette  for  isolating  membrane. 

Along  with  Dr.  Brunette,  the  senior 
members  of  the  Research  Group  in 
Periodontal  Physiology  are  Drs.  Antony 
H.  Melcher,  dentist  and  morpholo- 
gist, who  is  the  group’s  director; 

Johan  N.M.  Heersche,  an  endocrinologist; 
and  Dr.  Jaro  Sodek,  a biochemist.  In 
addition,  a fifth  senior  member,  a 
bioengineer,  is  being  sought. 

“This  is  one  of  the  very  pleasant 
duties  of  one’s  life,”  said  President 
James  Ham,  as  he  and  Dr.  Simard  signed 
an  agreement  renewing  the  MRC’s 
support  of  the  group’s  multidisciplinary 
and  collaborative  research  on  the  structure 
and  function  of  the  supporting  tissues 
of  the  teeth. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  group  is  to 
obtain  information  to  improve  the 
clinical  treatment  of  gum  disease, 
crooked  teeth,  and  the  replacement  of 
lost  teeth. 

The  group  is  part  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  but  is  housed  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  It  received  approxi- 
mately $2  million  in  grants  from  the 
MRC  between  1974  and  1978.  The 
University  provides  it  with  physical 
facilities  and  absorbs  the  overhead 
costs. 


“The  MRC  has  helped  create  a climate 
for  excellence  in  this  faculty,”  said  Dr. 
Richard  Ten  Cate,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  who  noted  that  the  faculty 
receives  almost  $1  million  a year  in  grants 

— chiefly  from  governments. 

“Dental  research  is  dependent  on 

government  support,”  he  said.  “We 
don’t  have  the  back-up  support  of  private 
funding  agencies.  Unlike  heart  disease, 
for  instance,  dental  disease  just  doesn’t 
strike  a responsive  chord.  Very  few  people 
recognize  that  it’s  endemic. 

“Unfortunately,”  said  the  dean,  with  a 
rueful  grin,  “dental  disease  doesn’t 
kill.” 

Another  major  problem  was  identified 
by  the  group’s  director.  Dr.  Melcher, 
who  revealed  that  two  of  the  group’s 
senior  members  “have  not  been  integrated 
into  the  career  structure  of  the  University 

— and  may  not  be  because  of  insufficient 
government  funding.”  As  a result,  they 
are  likely  to  leave  the  project  if  offered 
permanent  status  by  another  university. 

Especially  given  the  sense  of  mutual 
understanding  and  collaborative  expertise 
developed  within  the  group  during  the 
last  five  years,  the  loss  of  the  two  scientists 
“would  be  a tragic  waste  in  my  view,  not 
only  to  the  University,  but  to  society,” 

Dr.  Melcher  said. 

Dr.  Brunette,  who,  along  with  Dr. 
Sodek,  has  a “soft  money  position”, 
conceded  in  an  interview  that  he  would 
find  it  difficult  not  to  accept  a “hard 
money”  job  should  one  be  offered  to  him. 


A $3  million  grant  from  the  Medical 
Research  Council  has  the  members  of  the 
Research  Group  in  Periodontal  Physiology 
looking  pleased.  Left  to  right:  Drs. 
Antorfj)  H.  Melcher.  (project  director),  a 
dentist  and  morphologist;  Johan  N.M. 
Heersche,  an  endocrinologist;  Donald  M. 
Brunette,  a cell  biologist;  and  Jaro  Sodek, 
a biochemist. 
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ot  enough  paperwork. 

That’s  not  a condition  most  of 
us  would  complain  about,  especially  in 
public,  but  Mike  Polemidiotou  wants  us 
all  to  know  that,  much  of  the  time,  the 
excellent  U of  T Press  duplicating  centre 
that  he  supervises  down  in  the  basement 
of  Sid  Smith  isn’t  getting  enough  work 
to  keep  its  staff  of  six  as  busy  as  they’d 
like. 

“Currently,  we’re  not  even  close  to 
working  to  capacity,”  says  Polemidiotou. 

Meanwhile,  informed  opinion  hazards 
that  something  like  $ 1 million  is  being 
wooed  away  from  the  University  annually 
by  an  assortment  of  outside  print  shops 
and  a cracker  jack  crew  of  Xerox  salesmen. 

In  such  competitive  circumstances, 
it  becomes  easy  to  sympathize  with  Mike 
Polemidiotou’s  complaint  and  to  under- 
stand why  the  Press  recently  has 


improved  the  duplicating  centre  opera- 
tion, to  ensure  that  “we  can  beat  the 
pants  off  the  competition”,  as  Harald 
Bohne,  director  of  the  Press,  asserts. 

The  “Duplicentre”,  as  it  has  just  been 
dubbed  by  the  Press  management,  has 
been  in  existence  for  15  years.  In  the 
last  few  months,  at  considerable  cost, 
it  has  been  equipped  with  a new,  high 
speed  press  that  can  print  on  both  sides  of 
a sheet  of  paper  much  faster  than  any 
photocopy  machine  can  copy,  as  well  as 
a fast,  efficient  collator  and  the  latest 
in  single  and  double-headed  staplers. 
Procedures  have  been  streamlined,  there’s 
a free  pick-up  and  delivery  service,  and 
prices  are  definitely  competitive. 

“Basically,  we’re  set  up  to  handle 
typewritten  material,  using  black  ink 
only,  on  8 Vi  by  1 1 or  14  inch  paper,”  Mike 
Continued  on  Page  3 


The  Governing  Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
invites  you  to  the  Installation  of 

James  Milton  Ham 

as  the  tenth  President  of  the  University 

on  Thursday,  September  28,  1978  at  2.30 p.m. 
in  Convocation  Hall 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone 
the  personnel  office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the 
name  ot  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 
(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred  Wewers, 
978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell,  978-7308; 

Clive  Pyne,  978-4419. 

Administrative  Assistant  II  ($13,340  — 15,700  — 18,060) 

Fees  (5) 

Programmer  III  ($16,420  — 19,320  — 22,220) 

Business  Information  Systems  (5) 

Storekeeper  III  ($1 1,430  — 13,450  — 15,470) 

Mechanical  Engineering  (5) 

Librarian  II  ($13,800  minimum) 

Law  (2) 

Electron  Microscopist  III  ($12,620  — 14,850  — 17,080) 

Erindale  (3) 

Professional  Engineering  Officer  ($14,020  — 16,490  — 18,960) 

Medicine  (4) 

Cashier,  Library  Technician  III  ($8,867) 

Library  (6) 

Control  Technician  ($13,340  — 15,700  — 18,060) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Professional  Engineering  Officer  III 

($20,220  — 23,790  — 27,360) 

Physical  Plant  (6) 

Senior  Electrical  Draftsman,  Draftsman  III  ($14,020  — 16,490  — 18,960) 
Physical  Plant  (6) 


PhD  Orals 


Research  News 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  Ph.D  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  September  14 
Gregory  Robin  Holloway,  Department 
of  Educational  Theory,  “Psychoanalysis 
as  Linguistic  Analysis  — An  Examination 
of  the  Theories  of  Habermas  and  Lacan.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  D.  Misgeld. 
Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Linda  Alison  Isobel  Freeman,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  “The  Nature 
of  Canadian  Interests  in  Black  Southern 
Africa.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  R.C. 
Pratt.  Room  309, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Christopher  D.  Epp,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics,  “Early  Protein 
Synthesis  and  its  Control  in  Bacteriophage 
Lambda.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M. 
Pearson.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Friday,  September  15 

Charles  Mitchell  Gaffield,  Department 
of  Educational  Theory,  “Cultural 
Challenge  in  Eastern  Ontario:  Land, 
Family  and  Education  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  I. 
Winchester.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 
10  a.m. 

Tsung  Dai  Mok,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “The  Characteristics  and 
Applications  of  V-Groove  Junction 
Field-Effect  Transistors.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  C.A.T.  Salama. 

Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Romana  Myroslawa  Bahrij  Pikulyk, 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  '’'Taras Bui’ ba  and  the 
Black  Council : The  Adherence  to  and 
Divergence  from  Walter  Scott’s  Historical 
Novel  Pattern.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
G.  Luckyj.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Monday,  September  18 
John  Alexander  Frederick  Arn,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  “Political 
Economy  of  Urban  Poverty  in  Ghana: 
The  Case  of  Nima,  Accra.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.  Sandbrook.  Room 
307,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Jean-Marie  Massenet,  Department  of 
Linguistics,  “Quelques  Aspects  de  la 
Quantite  Vocalique  et  Consonantique 
en  Eskimo.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

E. N.  Burstynsky.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  20 
Mary  Irene  Marrin  McConnell,  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory,  “Norm  and 
Variation  in  Language:  Implications  for 
Second  Language  Teaching  with  Ref- 
erence to  the  Teaching  of  French  in 
Ontario.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  H. 
Stem.  Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  am. 

Friday,  September  22 
Witold  Gesing,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Sequential  Stability  and 
Optimization  of  Large  Scale  Decentralized 
Systems.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  E.J. 
Davison.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

David  W.H.  Ellis,  Department  of  Indust- 
rial Engineering,  “Scheduling  a Fleet  of 
Vehicles  to  Maintain  Inventories.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  A. A.  Cunningham. 
Room  309, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Lemuel  Owugah,  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  “Nigeria  and  the  European 
Economic  Community:  A Case  Study  in 
Decision-Making  1960-1973.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.O.  Matthews.  Room 
201, 65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Man  Wah  Wong,  Department  of  Math- 
ematics, “Spectra  of  Pseudo  Differential 
Operators.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

F. V.  Atkinson.  Room  307,  63  St.  Geoige 
St.,  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  September  26 
Vijay  Chatoorgoon,  Department  of 
Aerospace  Science  & Engineering,  “Gas 
Target  Neutron  Generator  Studies.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P.C.  Stangeby. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Larry  Ralph  Hunt,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “The  Effects  of 
Preoperative  Counselling  on  Postopera- 
tive Recovery  — Open  Heart  Surgery 
Patients.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  V. 
Renner.  Room  201,  65  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 


External  Affairs  travel  assistance 

External  Affairs  has  stated  that 
its  program  of  travel  assistance  for 
Canadian  university  professors  invited 
to  teach  in  foreign  universities  or  to 
participate  in  conferences  overseas  has 
been  cancelled  for  at  least  the  October 
competition.  Details  of  the  cancellation 
are  not  yet  available. 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 

The  institute  offers  fellowships  for 
research  and  study  and  language  training 
in  India  to  junior  and  senior  scholars 
in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and 
performing  arts  in  Canada.  Primary 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  fellows 
is  given  to  the  professional  competence 
of  the  applicant  and  the  suitability  of 
his/her  project  in  view  of  the  institute’s 
objective  of  promoting  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  India  in  Canada. 
Eligibility  is  open  to  Canadian  citizens 
and  landed  immigrants. 

Five  types  of  fellowships  are  offered: 
Senior  fellowships  for  established  scholars 
for  research  in  India; 

Faculty  training  grants  for  senior  scholars 
who  wish  to  develop  an  expertise  in  one  of 
the  areas  normally  supported  by  the 
institute; 

Junior  fellowships  for  candidates  for  a 
higher  degree; 

Language  training  fellowships; 
Fellowships  in  the  performing  arts. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  applications 
at  the  agency  is  October  10.  For  further 
information,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

The  institute  also  sponsors  a visiting 
lecturer  program  to  bring  distinguished 
Indian  scholars  to  universities  in  Canada 
and  a Canadian  studies  exchange  program . 
by  which  Canadian  experts  in  a wide  range 
of  fields  will  travel  to  India  to  lecture  on 
various  aspects  of  the  history  and  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  the  economy,  and  the 
physical  and  social  environment.  Under 
this  latter  program,  Indian  experts  will 
also  come  to  Canada  to  lecture  and  to 
broaden  their  contacts  with  Canadian 
colleagues.  For  further  information  on 
these  programs,  contact  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Shastri  Indo-Canadian 
Institute,  815  Sherbrooke  Street  West, 
Montreal,  H3A  2K0. 

NRC  scientific  & technical 
employment  program 

The  National  Research  Council  has 
announced  an  extension  of  its  scientific 
and  technical  program  (STEPEX)  in 
order  to  allow  universities  and  research 
organizations  to  hire  unemployed  gradu- 
ates with  scientific  and  technical  back- 
grounds who  will  work  on  industrial 
projects  for  companies  with  little  or  no 
technical  staff.  The  individual  is  to  be 
employed  specifically  on  a technical 
project  contracted  to  the  institution  by 
industry;  salary  support  will  be  paid  by 
the  federal  government  to  the  company 
who  will  reimburse  the  organization  for 
the  salary.  A concise  proposal  providing 
specific  information  is  to  be  signed  by 
the  company  and  forwarded  through  the 
Office  of  Research  Administration. 

For  further  information,  call  ORA  at 
978-2 1 63  or  contact  the  National  Research 
Council,  STEP,  100  Sussex  Drive, 
Ottawa,  K1A  0R6,  telephone  (613) 
992-0081. 

Connaught  senior  fellowships 
in  the  humanities 

The  Connaught  Committee  has  estab- 
lished November  15  as  the  deadline  for 
submission  of  applications  for  Connaught 
senior  fellowships.  This  program  was 
designed  to  meet  several  needs  which 
were  identified  in  a concern  for  better 
research  support,  particularly  in  the 
humanities.  Faculty  members  of  those 
departments  within  the  purview  of  the 
Connaught  Humanities  Review  Panel 
and,  in  exceptional  cases,  scholars  in 
other  departments  who  are  working  in 
the  humanities  are  eligible.  Fellows  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  retrospective 


recognition  of  proven  ability  and  achieve- 
ment and  a distinguished  record  in 
research  and  scholarship. 

For  further  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Application  deadlines 

Following  is  a list  of  agency  deadlines 
to  mid-October.  Please  remember  that 
in  most  cases  applications  must  be  at 
ORA  two  full  weeks  before  the  agency 
dealine. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies: 
grants-in-aid  for  recent  PhDs,  fellow- 
ships — September  30. 

Arthritis  Society:  research  grants, 
fellowships,  development  grants,  asso- 
ciateships  — October  15. 

Canada  Council:  I.  W.  Killam  memorial 
scholarships,  Killam  senior  research 
fellowships,  Killam  research  associate- 
ships  — October  1. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation:  research  grants,  clinic 
fellowships  — October  15. 

Canadian  Diabetic  Association: 
September  15. 

J.S.  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda- 
tion: fellowships  — October  1;  renewals 

— October  15. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada,  Health 
Directorate:  international  conferences, 
symposia  workshops  over  $7,500  — 
September  15. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada,  Non- 
Medical  Use  of  Drugs  Directorate:  ROD  A 
research  — October  1. 

Kidney  Research  Foundation:  research 
grants  — September  15. 

Medical  Research  Council:  fellow- 
ships, program  grants  — October  1. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society:  research 
grants,  career  development,  training 
grants,  research  studentships — October  1. 

Nuffield  Foundation:  visiting  lecture- 
ships in  science  — October  1. 

Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council:  capital  grants  (major) 
$200,000  and  over  — October  1. 

Ontario  Cancer  T reatment  & Research 
Foundation:  research  and  clinical  investi- 
gation — October  16. 

Ontario  Heart  Foundation:  research 
grants,  research  fellowships,  research 
scholarships,  senior  research  fellowships, 
research  associateships,  medical  scientists 

— October  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation: 
research  grants,  major  equipment  (over 
$4,000)  — October  12. 

Social  Sciences  & Humanities  Research 
Council:  grants-in-aid  ($10,000  and  over) 

— October  15;  leave  fellowships,  doctoral 
fellowships  — October  1. 

U of  T Humanities  & Social  Sciences: 
conference  travel  grants  — September  15. 


Three  appointments 
at  ‘Sick  Kids’ 

Three  senior  medical  appointments  have 
been  made  recently  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children. 

Dr.  Erwin  W.  Gelfand  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  Division  of 
Immunology  within  the  Department  of 
Paediatrics;  Dr.  Derek  Harwood-Nash 
has  been  named  radiologist-in-chief; 
and  Dr.  J.  Donald  Morin  succeeds  Dr. 
J.S.  Crawford  as  ophthalmologist-in- 
chief. 

Dr.  Gelfand,  who  currently  holds  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  Research  Scientist 
Award  (1975-81),  is  an  authority  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  children  with 
immune  deficiencies. 

Dr.  Harwood  Nash  is  both  a professor 
of  radiology  at  U of  T and  the  postgraduate 
radiological  training  co-ordinator  at  the 
University. 

Dr.  Morin  is  a graduate  of  U of  T’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  is  on  the 
attending  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  and  the 
Ontario  Crippled  Children’s  Centre. 
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Hungarian  studies  program 
begins  this  fall 


Thanks  to  a $300,000  grant  from  the 
Szechenyi  Society  of  Calgary,  Uof  T 
undergraduates  will  be  able  to  study 
Hungarian  language  and  literature  this 
fall.  The  funds  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a chair  in  Hungarian  studies  and 
for  the  appointment  this  year  of  Professor 
George  Bisztray  who  will  teach  three 
courses  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages  & 
Literatures. 

Prof.  Bisztray  is  from  the  University 
of  Alberta  where  he  teaches  in  the 
departments  of  comparative  literature 
and  Germanic  languages.  Born  in 
Hungary,  his  specialty  is  comparative 
literature,  specifically  East  European 
literature  and  east-west  relations  as 
portrayed  in  literature. 

The  1978-79  courses  in  Hungarian 
studies  are  Hungarian  100,  an  elementary 
conversation  course;  Hungarian  210, 
which  deals  with  Hungarian  literature 
in  translation;  and  Hungarian  310,  for 
students  with  a reading  knowledge  of 
Hungarian  who  want  to  pursue  more 
advanced  studies. 

Bisztray  feels  that  U of  T’s  fledgling 
program  has  the  potential  to  develop 
into  “the  best  research  centre  for 
Hungarian  studies  on  the  continent”. 

To  ensure  this  development,  he  hopes  to 
be  able  to  purchase  more  Hungarian 
literature  in  translation  and  to  acquire 
translations  of  a higher  quality  than 
those  the  library  now  possesses. 

Primarily  a “comparativist”,  Bisztray 
would  like  to  introduce  courses  in  which 
Hungarian  history,  art,  drama,  and  film 
are  compared  to  works  from  other  Slavic 
cultures. 


Prof.  Bisztray’s  research  is  concerned 
with  how  social  problems  are  presented 
in  bizarre  or  hidden  forms.  Science 
fiction  in  particular  is  an  ideal  medium 
for  this  sort  of  communication,  he  says, 
referring  to  a paper  he  delivered  a few 
years  ago  on  biological  utopias  in  east- 
central  European  literature. 

Prof.  Bisztray’s  appointment  is  for  one 
year.  “It’s  renewable  if  the  program  is  a 
success,”  he  says. 

For  further  information  about  the 
new  Hungarian  studies  program,  contact 
Prof.  Bisztray  at  978-4157. 


New  African  studies  program 


Beginning  this  fall,  undergraduates  will 
for  the  first  time  be  able  to  major  or 
minor  in  an  African  studies  program  at 
the  University.  Courses  in  African 
anthropology,  history,  political  science, 
economics,  geography,  music,  literature, 
and  Middle  Eastern  studies  have  been  in 
existence  for  the  past  five  years  or  more, 
but  now  they  will  be  brought  together 
into  one  program,  enabling  a student 
who  wishes  to  specialize  in  African 
studies  to  do  so. 

Until  now,  explains  program  co- 
ordinator Professor  Frederick  Case, 
Department  of  French,  U of  T was  the 
only  university  of  its  size  and  stature 
in  the  Commonwealth  without  an  African 
studies  program. 

Prof.  Case  attributes  the  wait  to  two 
factors.  One  is  racial  prejudice  and  the 
fact  that  U of  T is  “a  conservative 
institution”.  The  other,  he  says,  is  that 
teachers  of  African  courses  have  never 
pushed  for  a program  before  this 
time.  According  to  Case,  African  studies 
programs  at  York,  Dalhousie,  and 
Carleton  Universities  were  established 
because  individuals  promoted  the  idea. 

“Once  we  began  to  advocate  our 
program,  we  had  no  difficulties,  no  big 
barriers,”  he  says. 


With  25  teachers  from  different 
disciplines,  Case  says  African  studies  will 
serve  as  the  best  example  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  in  the  University. 

“As  for  political  direction,  their 
outlook  and  perspectives  represent  a 
fair  degree  of  opinion. 

“The  program  is  as  varied  as  the 
teachers.  All  of  us  have  had  teaching, 
administrative,  and  research  experience 
in  Africa  and  most  of  us  keep  close 
contact  with  people  and  events  there.” 
Now  that  the  program  has  been 
created,  Prof.  Case’s  next  project  is  to 
find  funding  for  credit  courses  in  Hausa 
and  Swahili  — African  languages  he 
would  like  to  see  taught  next  summer. 
Although  Case  says  there  is  considerable 
interest  in  African  languages,  there 
currently  aren’t  any  credit  courses  for 
them  anywhere  in  Canada,  a situation  he 
calls  “lamentable”. 

Prof.  Case  expects  a good  response  to 
the  new  program  since  a number  of 
students  in  the  past  have  taken  courses 
concerned  with  Africa.  He  is  available 
for  counselling  at  New  College,  telephone 
978-8964. 


Copp  heads  excellence  program 


David  M.  Copp  has  been  appointed 
co-ordinator  of  the  excellence  program, 
including  intercollegiate  competition, 
of  the  Department  of  Athletics  & 
Recreation,  succeeding  A.  Dalton  White. 

Professor  White,  who  has  been 
associated  with  athletics  at  the  University 
for  more  than  25  years,  has  been  granted 
a leave  of  absence  in  order  to  complete  a 

i 


history  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Athletic  Association. 

Sharon  Bradley,  who  has  been  appointed 
recreation  co-ordinator,  is  responsible 
for  the  University’s  extensive  intramural 
program,  as  well  as  for  the  expanding 
programs  in  co-educational  recreation 
and  athletic  clubs. 


Consult  the  Press 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Polemidiotou  explains,  “and  we’ll  print 
anything  from  10  copies  up  on  plain  or 
coloured  stock. 

“We  offer  24-hour  service,  but  often 
it’s  faster  than  that  and  if  you  come  to 
me  in  the  morning  and  say  you  need 
something  done  by  two  that  afternoon, 
we’ll  do  our  very  best  for  you.  We’re  open 
from  8 a.m.  to  midnight,  Monday 
through  Thursday,  and  8 a.m. to  6 p.m. 
on  Friday.” 

Typically,  the  centre’s  peak  periods 
are  the  end  of  July,  all  of  August,  all  of 
October,  and  the  weeks  preceding  exam 
time,  but  whenever  things  get  too 
hectic,  Mike  and  his  crew  can  count  on 
expert  back-up  support  from  the  staff 
at  the  U of  T Press’s  large  Downsview 
plant. 

“We  seem  to  have  a very  good  name 
for  delivery,  rates,  and  service,”  says 
Polemidiotou.  “The  only  reason  I can 
figure  why  we’re  not  getting  more  work 
is  all  the  outside  salesmen  that  come  on 
the  campus.” 

“Last  spring,”  says  Harald  Bohne, 
with  the  bemused  air  of  a man  who 
has  no  intention  of  running  for  cover,  “a 
Xerox  salesman  told  us,  literally:  ‘This 
summer  will  be  open  season  on  the 
University’.” 

What  the  Xerox  representatives  have 
been  pushing  — with  a fair  degree  of 
success,  it  must  be  said  — is  a sophisticated 
photocopy  machine  called  the  “9400”. 

“The  salesmanship  at  Xerox  is  high- 
powered  and  so  convincing  that  unless 
you  have  a good  deal  of  experience,  you 
wind  up  leasing  a piece  of  equipment 
that’s  inappropriate  to  your  needs  and 
that’s  going  to  cost  you  a minimum  of 
$1,600  a month,”  Bohne  says. 

“Several  of  these  installations  at  the 
University  are  so  under-used,  they  are  a 
real  waste  of  money.” 

Then  there  is  the  perennial  problem 
that  secretaries  and  executive  assistants, 
when  they  transfer  to  another  department 
or  leave  U of  T for  greener  pastures, 
fail  to  inform  their  successors  about  the 
duplicating  centre’s  existence.  Where- 
upon, the  first  time  the  chairman 
requires  150  copies  of  his  42-page  report 
on  coping  with  the  latest  budget  cutbacks, 
the  new  assistant  consults  the  Yellow 
Pages,  calls  one  of  the  several  print 
shops  located  near  the  downtown 
campus,  and  flings  herself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  stranger  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line. 

“These  poor  secretaries,”  says  Mike 
Polemidiotou.  “They  have  to  get  some- 
thing printed  and  they  don’t  know  how 
to  specify.  They  call  in  a salesman  and 
they  don’t  know  if  the  price  is  right.” 

Obviously,  what  these  unfortunates 
also  don’t  know  is  that  they  have 
available  to  them  — free  of  charge  — 
the  expert  advice  of  Stephen  Mumford, 

U of  T Press’s  printing  services  co- 
ordinator, and  his  colleague  Jan  Davidse. 

“Printing  services  is  basically  on 
campus  to  help  University  departments 
get  their  printing  needs  satisfied,  and 
that  means  everything  from  the  kind 


of  work  that  the  duplicating  centre 
specializes  in  to  four-colour  posters  and 
brochures,”  says  Mumford. 

“We  serve  as  consultants  on  all  aspects 
of  printing.  We  can  offer  advice  on  type 
styles,  on  where  to  get  your  typesetting 
done,  and  on  the  most  suitable  paper  for  a 
particular  job.  And  we  can  call  in  the 
Press’s  designers  to  ensure  that  the 
finished  product  looks  its  best. 

“We’re  also  interested  in  saving  you 
money.  That  sometimes  means  finding  an 
outside  printer  or  supplier  if  I feel  the 
Press  can’t  meet  the  price.  And  we’re 
happy  to  negotiate  with  outside  sales- 
men on  your  behalf.  In  fact,  part  of  our 
job  is  to  save  you  having  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing.  After  all,  unless  you  happen  to 
know  printing  and  specifications,  you 
can’t  get  as  good  a deal  as  we  can  get  for 
you.” 

Stephen  Mumford  studied  at  the 
London  College  of  Printing  for  five 
years  — mainly  lithography  and  book- 
binding — before  he  got  into  the  business, 
and  Jan  Davidse  comes  to  the  job  from 
long  service  with  the  Press  as  a typesetter 
and  supervisor.  So  both  know  what 
they’re  talking  about.  Furthermore, 
rather  than  discuss  complicated  printing 
problems  over  the  telephone,  they’re 
happy  to  visit  you  in  your  work  area 
and  talk  things  over  face  to  face. 

“If  the  University  really  is  spending 
$1  million  with  outside  printers  and 
photocopy  leasing  outfits,”  says  Mumford, 
“then  Jan  and  I can  do  two  things. 

“By  negotiating  with  salesmen,  we  can 
help  pare  that  expenditure  down;  and  by 
bringing  some  of  the  business  to  the 
Press,  we  can  keep  a portion  of  the  money 
at  the  University  — and  we  think  that’s 
important.” 

Harald  Bohne  reveals  that  back  in 
1953  a directive  was  issued  that  required 
that  any  printing  needs  at  the  University 
be  channelled  through  the  Press,  “for  a 
quote,  at  least”. 

It’s  been  some  time  since  that  directive 
was  heeded  by  the  U of  T community 
at  large,  but  upon  reflection,  it  seems 
to  make  sense  that  departments  should 
voluntarily  consult  the  local  experts. 

For  one  thing,  they  really  care  about 
doing  a good  job. 

Take  Mike  Polemidiotou  at  the 
duplicating  centre.  He’s  a Greek  Cypriot 
by  birth  and  got  most  of  his  training  in 
England. 

“Back  in  England,  I was  in  commercial 
printing,”  he  says.  “But  here,  I feel 
like  I’m  doing  something  important.  It’s 
for  education.  It  makes  me  feel  good.” 


U of  T Press  has  installed  a new  high-speed 
press  in  its  duplicating  centre  in  the 
basement  of  Sid  Smith.  Mike  Polemidiotou, 
the  centre ’s  supervisor,  says  the  new  press 
can  print  both  sides  of  a sheet  of  paper 
faster  than  any  copier  can  copy.  Call  Mike 
at  978-2268. 


Are  your  children  fated 
to  be  unfit? 

Not  if  physiologist  Bob  Goode  can  help  it 


Dr.  Robert  Goode,  cross-appointed  to 
the  Department  of  Physiology  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  has  received  a 
Lifestyle  Award  from  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada  to  acknowledge  his 
“invaluable  service”  to  the  promotion 
of  fitness  in  Canada. 

Based  on  his  studies  of  physical  activity 
tor  children  and  adults,  Goode  has  written 
fitness  guides  for  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
& Recreation  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

In  one  study  of  1,200  school  children 
from  kindergarten  to  grade  six,  Goode 
found  that  as  the  children  progressed 
through  school,  their  oxygen  uptake 
(ability  to  deliver  oxygen  to  the  body) 
decreased,  making  them  less  physically 
fit.  When  he  investigated  the  amount  of 
physical  activity  these  children  received 
at  school,  he  found  out  that  in  a 50 
minute  physical  education  class,  students 
moved  for  only  1 1 minutes.  Of  those 
1 1 minutes,  only  two  were  devoted  to 
exercises  that  would  improve  their 
oxygen  uptake,  Goode  says,  pointing  out 
that  six  minutes  of  vigorous  physical 
activity  a day  are  necessary  to  maintain 


and  improve  a child’s  oxygen  uptake. 

As  a result  of  this  study,  two  programs 
were  developed  for  Ontario  schools  that 
allow  students  to  take  part  in  reasonably 
vigorous  activity,  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  gym. 

Another  study  of  5,000  adults  in 
Ontario  established  a relationship 
between  fitness  and  health  care  costs.  It 
was  found  that  people  with  high  levels  of 
oxygen  uptake  were  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  high  blood  pressure,  heart  disease, 
and  obesity. 

“This  suggests,”  says  Goode,  “that  a 
fit  population  would  mean  a savings  in 
health  care  costs.” 

In  other  work,  Goode  discovered  that 
established  guidelines  for  lifeguards  did 
not  ensure  that  they  were  sufficiently 
fit  to  perform  life-saving  operations. 
Accordingly,  he  developed  a program  for 
the  Royal  Lifesaving  Society  of  Canada 
aimed  at  increasing  the  oxygen  uptake 
and  strength  of  lifeguards. 

Next  year  Dr.  Goode  will  be  studying 
the  effects  of  planned  vigorous  activity 
during  “the  adolescent  growth  spurt”. 


Microscopy  congress  a great  success 


The  ninth  International  Congress  on 
Electron  Microscopy,  held  here  Aug.  1-9, 
was  a great  success  — so  much  so  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Societies 
for  Electron  Microscopy,  the  delegates 
unanimously  passed  a motion  congratu- 
lating and  thanking  the  organizing 
committee  for  the  “excellent”  scientific 


program  and  the  “exemplary  organi- 
zation” of  the  congress. 

Also  at  the  general  assembly,  Dr.  G.T. 
Simon  of  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
chairman  of  the  organizing  committee, 
was  elected  one  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  executive  council  of  the  international 
federation  for  a period  of  eight  years. 


International  Congress 

Government  assistance  is  available  to  persons  undertaking 
to  invite  an  international  congress  to  meet  in  Canada. 
Conference  Management  Associates  will  provide  assistance 
in  concert  with  appropriate  agencies  to  individuals  who  wish 
to  develop  an  effective  invitation  programme. 

This  includes  realization  of  receptions  and  inspection  visits 
by  site  selection  committees,  evaluation  of  possible 
competitive  invitations,  development  of  a formal 
presentation  to  the  head  organization,  and  development  of 
attractive,  well-documented  support  materials.  Travel 
assistance  may  also  be  provided. 

For  further  information  contact 
Conference  Management  Associates 
191  College  St.  (at  King’s  College  Rd.), Toronto,  M5T  1P7 
Telephone  (416)  979-1111 


Meeting  Planners 

You  have  a meeting  of  minds . . , 

We  have  a mind  for  meetings! 

• International  Congresses  • Symposia 

• Conferences  • Annual  Meetings 

• Seminars  • Workshops 

Working  Plan  conceptualization,  scheduling,  status  reports 
Finance  budgeting,  cash  flow  control,  funding,  banking 
Secretariat  administration,  pre-registration,  mailings 
Promotion  mailing  lists,  brochure  development,  copy,  layout 
Scientific  Programme  abstracts,  papers,  proceedings 
Social  Programmes  receptions,  tours,  meals,  hospitality 
Exhibit  Management  booth  sales,  co-ordination  & supervision 
Press  Service  media  contacts,  news  releases,  press  office 
Technical  Equipment  audio-visual,  recording,  interpreters 
On-Site  Supervision  scheduling,  staffing,  troubleshooting 

For  further  information  contact 
Conference  Management  Associates 
191  College  St.  (at  King's  College  Rd.),  Toronto,  M5T  1P7 
Telephone  (416)  979-1111 

References  provided:  First  Congress  on  Education;  Ministry 
of  Culture  & Recreation;  Third  International  Congress  on  Cleft 
Palate;  Canadian  International  Philatelic  Exhibition;  and  more. 


Military’s  influence  on  society 

subject  of  Russian  history  study 


The  flow  of  Russian  life  might  seem  to 
have  been  disrupted  by  the  1917 
revolution,  says  history  professor  John 
Keep,  but  there  has  always  been  a strong 
continuing  factor,  namely  the  state’s 
ability  to  harness  large  numbers  of 
citizens  into  military  or  para-military 
organizations. 

Awarded  a Guggenheim  Fellowship, 
Prof.  Keep  will  spend  his  forthcoming 
sabbatical  year  studying  the  influence  of 
the  military  on  Russian  society.  His 
research  will  focus  on  service  conditions 
for  both  officers  and  men,  rather  than 
on  such  technical  aspects  of  the  military 
profession  as  combat  strategy  or  perfor- 
mance. 

“Russia  has  always  had  a very  authori- 
tarian bureaucratic  system  of  govern- 
ment,” says  Keep.  “Before  the  revolution 
it  was  an  absolutist  monarchy  supported 
by  the  social  elite,  who  were  organized 
in  military  form.” 

Functions  of  the  various  military 
bodies  included  such  non-combat  duties 
as  civil  administration,  internal  security, 
canal-building,  and  farming.  In  the  early 
19th  century,  a proportion  of  the  army 
lived  on  the  land  in  military  settlements 
and  was  expected  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  as  well  as  perform  drills 
in  preparation  for  battle. 

“The  soldiers  were  treated  in  a 
particularly  brutal  way.  Their  double 
workload  was  far  heavier  than  most 
peasants  had  to  bear.  The  result  was  a 
steady  growth  of  opposition  sentiments. 
This  led  to  numerous  rebellions  but  the 
most  organized  revolt  was  carried  out 
unsuccessfully  by  a group  of  officers  in 
1825.  The  Decembrist  movement,  as  it 
is  called,  has  been  studied  extensively 
as  an  example  of  the  Westernization  of 
Russia  and  the  insensitivity  of  the 
government  to  ordinary  persons.” 

Most  members  of  the  social  elite 
served  in  the  forces  for  a short  time, 
says  Keep,  and  this  experience  influenced 
the  way  they  ran  their  estates.  In  an 
attempt  to  increase  productivity,  they 
would  try  to  impose  military  discipline 
on  the  serfs.  This  led  to  overt  rebellion 
or,  more  often,  to  recalcitrance,  which 
was  inefficient  in  economic  terms  and 
which  bred  into  the  people  a long- 
standing antagonism  towards  those  in 
authority.  The  revolution  was  a dramatic 
consequence  of  that  feeling. 

As  part  of  his  study,  Keep  intends  to 
examine  works  of  Russian  fiction, 
but  he  doesn’t  expect  to  find  much  on  the 
military,  in  spite  of  its  importance  to  the 
Russian  way  of  life. 


“Russian  writers  have  always  had  to 
battle  censorship.  If  they  said  something 
critical,  it  wouldn’t  be  published.” 

His  own  book,  scheduled  for  publi- 
cation in  1 980,  will  deal  with  the  role 
of  the  military  from  Muscovite  times 
(circa  1600)  to  the  1917  revolution. 

“If  it  only  goes  up  to  the  1870s,  I won’t 
be  disappointed.  At  least  I will  have 
pointed  the  way.  Although  many  his- 
torians have  dealt  episodically  with 
different  facets  of  Russian  militarism,  no 
one  has  yet  attempted  a synthesis,”  he 
says. 


In  the  shadow  of  Hydro  Place 

Botany’s  greenhouses  shiver  through  the  winter 


For  the  three  horticulturists  who  run 
the  Department  of  Botany  greenhouses, 
winter  used  to  be  a season  to  look  forward 
to.  With  temperatures  inside  the  green- 
houses kept  at  paradise  level  for  3,000 
plants,  Roland  Duffy,  Syd  Page,  and 
Karl  Wimmi  would  watch  pedestrians 
battle  the  blizzards  on  College  Street, 
while  they  went  about  their  jobs  dressed 
for  a Florida,  rather  than  a Toronto, 
winter. 

Lately,  though  they  can  still  wear  short 
sleeves,  winter  has  lost  a lot  of  its 
appeal.  Since  1975,  the  year  Hydro  Place 
was  completed,  the  greenhouses  have 
been  feeling  the  dark  and  chilling  effects 
of  their  20-storey  neighbour  across  the 
road  at  700  University  Avenue. 

For  seven  months  of  the  year,  they  sit 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Ontario  Hydro 
building  — a shadow  that  blocks  out  the 
plants’  much-needed  winter  light.  And 
in  the  stormy  months  of  winter,  as  well 


as  breezy  months  throughout  the  year, 
a wind  tunnel  is  created,  often  causing 
window  panes  to  snap  in  half. 

The  most  serous  problem,  according 
to  botany  department  chairman  Tom 
Hutchinson,  occurs  from  January  to 
April,  when  the  wind-chill  factor  created 
by  the  wind  tunnel  ices  up  the  windows 
of  the  greenhouses  nearest  the  Hydro 
building.  “They  just  happen  to  be  the 
tropical  houses,  so  things  couldn’t  be 
worse,”  says  Prof.  Hutchinson.  “The 
University  is  paying  excessive  heating 
bills  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
heat,  and  it’s  a waste  of  money.” 
Hutchinson  believes  Hydro  would  be 
sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
greenhouses,  if  they  were  to  be  approached 
by  the  University,  and  Dean  Arthur 
Kruger,  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science, 
agrees. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  no 
such  talks  are  planned  at  the  moment. 


The  mystery  of  crib  death 

may  be  solved  with  the  help  of  new  machine 
that  monitors  fetal  breathing 


Research  grants 
for  graduate  students 


Clues  to  the  cause  of  crib  death  could 
be  provided  through  a machine  being 
developed  by  A.J.  Cousin,  assistant 
professor  of  electrical  engineering,  cross- 
appointed  to  the  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering. 

The  machine  monitors  fetal 
“breathing”  and  indicates  irregularities 
that  could  be  a prelude  to  sudden  infant 
death  syndrome,  commonly  known  as 
crib  death.  Monitoring  could  also  warn 
doctors  of  other  conditions,  such  as 
respiratory  distress  syndrome.  A 
Caesarian  section  might  then  be  per- 
formed to  spare  the  fetus  from  the  strain 
of  a conventional  delivery. 

Although  the  fetus  takes  in  oxygen 
through  the  umbilical  cord,  it  begins  at 
about  30  weeks  to  make  regular  breathing 
movements,  as  though  practising  for  the 
outside  world.  However,  instead  of  air, 
amniotic  fluid  moves  in  and  out  of  the 
lungs.  This  breathing  takes  place  only  at 
certain  times  of  the  day,  during 
rapid-eye-movement  sleep.  If  the  mother 
eats  at  8 a.m.,  noon,  and  5 p.m.,  the 
most  probable  fetal  breathing  time 
would  be  sometime  between  10  a.m. 
and  noon. 

Prof.  Cousin’s  fetal  breathing  monitor 
is  currently  being  tested  and  perfected 
at  Toronto  General  Hospital.  It  consists 
of  a rectangular  transducer  that  rests  on 
the  mother’s  abdomen,  and  a television- 
type  screen  on  which  a cross-sectional 
image  of  the  fetal  chest  is  displayed. 
Illuminated  dots  mark  the  front  and 
back  chest  walls.  As  the  fetus  breathes 
and  the  chest  walls  move  in  and  out, 
the  varying  distance  between  them  is 
measured  electronically.  On  the  under- 
side of  the  transducer  are  64  small 
ultrasound  crystals  that  emit  signals 
and  receive  echoes.  The  echoes  are  then 
processed  and  displayed  on  the  screen. 

To  improve  sound  transmission,  the 
mother’s  abdomen  is  covered  with  a 
gel-like  substance  that  eliminates  air 
pockets. 

The  machine  is  not  the  first  of  its 
kind  but  it  yields  more  accurate  infor- 
mation than  any  of  its  predecessors,  says 
Cousin.  Earlier  models  had  technical 
problems  in  obtaining  reliable  data. 

Slight  fetal  movements,  or  even  the 
mother’s  breathing,  could  produce 
signals  unrelated  to  fetal  breathing,  as 
what  was  being  measured  was  the 
distance  from  the  transducer  to  the  front 
of  the  baby’s  chest.  One  machine  actually 
recorded  fetal  breathing  signals  from  a 
non-pregnant  woman. 

This  model  features  two  major 
improvements.  First,  it  measures  the 
distance  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  baby’s  chest,  so  it  only  records 
breathing,  not  movement  without 
breathing.  It  also  incorporates  “phase- 
locked  tracking”  to  combat  the  problem 
of  signals  varying  in  amplitude.  For 
the  first  time,  researchers  can  determine 
the  strength,  speed,  and  variations  of 
fetal  breathing.  Findings  to  date  indicate, 
for  example,  that  diabetic  fetuses  breathe 
more  than  normal  and  fetuses  whose 
mothers  smoke  tend  to  stop  making 
breathing  movements. 

“We’re  still  trying  to  develop  the 
technical  end  so  we’re  not  at  the  stage 
yet  where  we’re  doing  full  scale 
clinical  studies,”  says  Cousin.  “Once 
the  technique  is  perfected  though,  it 
could  be  an  indicator  of  fetal  well-being 
in  high  risk  pregnancies  — including 
cases  of  diabetes  or  intra-uterine  growth 
retardation. 

“Western  (University  of  Western 
Ontario)  has  a very  large  clinical 
study  under  Dr.  John  Patrick  and 
they  recorded  very  irregular  fetal 
breathing  patterns  (gasping)  in  two 
babies  who  eventually  died  of  crib  death. 
Of  course,  that  could  just  be  coincidence. 

“It’s  possible  the  breathing  monitor 


might  be  redundant  — yielding  infor- 
mation that  could  be  gathered  by 
measuring  the  heart  rate,  but  nobody 
really  knows,  since  access  is  limited 
and  not  that  much  is  measurable. 

“If  the  machines  were  to  be  mass- 
produced,  they  would  probably  cost  at 
least  $25,000  each.  Meanwhile  obstet- 
ricians aren’t  exactly  clamoring  for  them. 
We’ve  published  several  papers  but  it 
takes  a while  for  interest  to  develop. 
Fortunately,  most  babies  are  delivered 
without  any  difficulty,  whether  they’re 
monitored  or  not.” 

Funding  for  Cousin’s  project  is  being 
provided  over  a three-year  period  by 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Foun- 
dation, with  some  assistance  from  the 
National  Research  Council. 


The  Centre  for  International  Studies  has 
limited  funds  available  to  assist  students 
to  meet  research  costs  incurred  in  the 
preparation  of  their  doctoral  disser- 
tations. Awards  are  made  for  projects 
falling  within  the  centre’s  terms  of 
reference  in  both  the  international 
relations  and  area  studies  aspects  of  the 
program.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
projects  dealing  with  international 
relations  and  to  those  relating  to  Canada’s 
external  policies. 

As  an  interdisciplinary  body,  the 
centre  is  especially  interested  in  projects 
which  have  an  interdisciplinary  compo- 
nent. Awards  are  intended  to  facilitate 
research  in  the  modem  period,  generally 


interpreted  to  mean  the  twentieth 
century;  historical  topics  in  international 
relations  falling  outside  this  period  will, 
however,  be  eligible  for  consideration. 

These  awards  are  grants  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  additional  costs  involved  in 
research  away  from  Toronto.  They  are 
not  intended  as  substitutes  for  fellowship 
assistance.  Students  registered  at  OISE 
which  has  its  own  research  and  fellowship 
funds,  are  ineligible  to  apply. 

For  further  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  contact  the  CIS,  room  208, 
Trinity  College,  telephone  978-3350. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  November  1. 
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In  Memorial!! 


New  members  on  the  Council 


Dr.  Murray  Alexander  Ashworth,  asso- 
ciate professor.  Department  of  Physiology, 
August  22.  Dr.  Ashworth  entered  the 
University’s  medical  school  in  1934  and 
received  his  first  appointment  with  the 
Department  of  Physiology  in  1943.  He 
was  co-author  of  numerous  articles  on 
diabetes  research. 

Arthur  Stephen  Michell,  Faculty  of 
Forestry  & Landscape  Architecture, 
September  4.  “A  dedicated  teacher  and  a 
professional  forester”,  Professor  Michell 
joined  the  University  in  1946,  after 
graduating  from  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
with  honours  and  serving  overseas  with 
the  Royal  Canadian  Engineers.  He  had 
been  a member  of  the  University  Senate, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Canadian 
Officers  Training  Corps,  and  president 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute. 

Bernard  Cullen  Taylor,  64,  retired 
classics  professor,  Faculty  of  Education, 
September  1.  Author  of  several  textbooks, 
including  Living  Latin  (with  K.E. 
Prentice),  Professor  Taylor  was  also 

known  for  his  European  tours  for  high 


school  students  and  for  coaching  the 
Victoria  College  rugby  team  to  the 
semi-finals  in  1945  and  to  the  champion- 
ship in  1936,  ’46,  and  ’47.  He  had  played 
for  the  Varsity  Blues  in  1 933,  ’34,  and  ’35. 


Memorial  service 


A memorial  service  for  the  late  Professor 
Douglas  H.  Pimlott  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  Sept.  22  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Innis 
College  Town  Hall. 

, The  service  will  be  conducted  by 
Monte  Hummel.  Addresses  will  be 
delivered  by  Professor  D.A.  Chant, 
Vice-President  & Provost;  Principal 
W.G.  Saywell,  Innis  College;  Professor 
J.B.  Falls,  Department  of  Zoology. 


Professors  James  B.  Conacher,  History; 
Charles  E.  Pascal,  Higher  Education 
Group,  OISE;  Victor  G.  Smith,  Forestry 
& Landscape  Architecture;  and  Stephen 
G.  Triantis,  Political  Economy,  are  the 
newly  elected  teaching  staff  members 
on  the  Governing  Council  for  1978-79. 
They  join  eight  other  academic  members 
on  the  50-member  governing  body. 

Dean  John  C.  Ricker,  Faculty  of 
Education,  has  been  named  one  of  the 
two  presidential  appointees  to  the  council 
by  President  James  M.  Ham.  The  other, 
Principal  William  Saywell,  Innis  College, 
will  be  serving  the  second  year  of  his 
two-year  term. 

Of  the  eight  alumni  representatives, 
three  are  newly  elected.  They  are: 

Burton  A.  Avery,  John  P.  Hamilton,  and 
E.  Helen  Pearce.  Mrs.  Pearce  is  also 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association. 

All  four  full-time  undergraduate 
members  are  new  to  the  council  this 
year.  They  are:  Jules  B.  Bloch,  Erindale 
College;  Donald  A.  Guloien;  Richard  E. 
Johnston;  and  Mark  K.  Wax. 

The  part-time  undergraduates  elected 
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to  the  council  for  1978-79  arc  Beverley 
A.  Batten  and  John  C.  Dadds,  Erindale; 
and  the  new  graduate  student  members 
are  Jacqueline  M.  Tetroe  and  Anthony 
J.  Usher. 

Seven  new  government  appointees 
will  sit  on  the  council  this  year.  They 
are:  George  O.  Hayman,  S.  Bruce 
McLaughlin,  Dr.  G.  Singh  Jauhal, 

J.  Leslie  A.  Colhoun,  William  J. 
Corcoran,  W.  Bernard  Herman,  and 
Mary  C.D.  Kent. 


Fortnightly 

Bulletin 


With  this  issue,  the  Bulletin  begins  its 
fortnightly  publishing  schedule.  The  day 
of  publication  remains  unchanged  at 
Monday.  (But  see  erratum  below.) 

Subsequent  issues  of  the  paper  for 
the  fall  term  will  appear  on  September  25, 
October  10  and  23,  November  6 and  20, 
and  December  4 and  18. 

The  first  Bulletin  after  the  Christmas 
break  will  be  published  on  Monday, 
January  8,  with  following  issues  on 
January  22,  February  5 and  19,  March  5 
and  19,  April  2 and  23,  May  7 and  22, 
and  June  1 1 and  25. 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  material  at  the 
Bulletin  offices  is  one  week  prior  to  the 
paper  for  which  it  is  intended,  e.g.  for 
the  paper  on  September  25,  the  deadline 
is  Monday,  September  18. 

Erratically  speaking,  the  first  paper  in 
October  will  be  published  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  10,  because  Thanksgiving  falls  on 
the  previous  day,  but  deadline  for  items 
will  be  Monday,  Oct.  2. 


U of  T reps  on  research  councils 

U of  T professors  have  been  named  to 
two  of  the  federal  government’s  new 
research  councils. 

Professor  Stefan  Dupre,  Department 
of  Political  Economy,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council. 

Professor  Ursula  Franklin,  Depart- 
ment of  Metallurgy  & Materials  Science, 
has  been  made  a member  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  & Engineering  Research 
Council. 


Chemical  engineer  honoured 

Professor  W.  Howard  Rapson,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Engineering 
Sciences.  Prof.  Rapson  and  John 
Shepherd,  executive  director  of  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada,  are  the 
first  two  Canadians  to  be  so  honoured. 


International  development  office 

The  Association  of  Universities  & 
Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC)  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Michael 
Oliver,  president  of  Carleton  University, 
as  director  of  the  international  develop- 
ment office  being  established  by  the 
AUCC. 

At  the  outset,  the  office  will  serve 
mainly  as  an  information  clearing  house 
between  Canadian  universities  and  the 
domestic  and  foreign  agencies  involved 
in  the  international  development  field. 
Its  major  role  will  be  to  make  the 
universities  aware  of  the  opportunities 
that  exist  for  their  increased  involvement 
in  international  development.  It  will 
also  encourage  the  universities  to  develop 
institutional  policies  in  this  area. 
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Books 


Salter  elected 
Wycliffe  chairman 


Outlaw  legends  reflect  social  discontent 


The  Outlaws  of  Medieval  Legend 

Maurice  Keen 

Routledge  and  Keegan  Paul/ 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

Popular  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  for  the  most  part  recorded  by  their 
opponents.  Historians  who  wish  to 
understand  the  ambitions  of  the 
“common  people”  are  obliged  to 
“second-guess”  the  chroniclers  and  to 
infer  popular  attitudes  from  supposedly 
objective  economic  or  social  data.  The 
danger  of  assuming  twentieth  century 
political  and  social  motives  is  obvious. 

In  1961  Dr.  Maurice  Keen  attempted 
to  arrive  at  a consensus  of  medieval 
popular  discontent  by  an  analysis  of  the 
legends  of  outlaws,  both  real  and 
fictitious  — Hereward,  Fulk  Fitzwarin, 
Eustace  the  Monk,  William  Wallace, 
Gamelyn,  and  Robin  Hood.  He  concluded 
that  the  principal  complaint  in  the  stories 
was  against  judicial  corruption  and  the 
unjust  use  of  power.  He  saw  in  outlaw 
legends  the  literary  manifestation  of 
the  discontent  which  erupted  in  the 
peasant  revolts  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries. 

The  weaknesses  of  this  approach  are 
disarmingly  admitted  in  his  introduction 
to  this  new  issue.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  sixteenth  century  Robin  Hood 
ballads  originate  in  “popular”  literature: 
they  may  derive  from  “romance”,  a 
bourgeois  or  even  upper-class  literary 
form,  and  certainly  cannot  be  used  as 
evidence  for  popular  opinion.  The  appeal 
of  outlaw  stories  is  essentially  literary 
and  psychological,  riot  social  or  political: 
Right  triumphs  over  Wrong,  the  hero 
is  generous  to  the  weak,  villains  are 


irredeemably  bad  and  (for  a time)  in 
positions  of  authority.  The  hero’s 
isolation  from  society  is,  therefore,  a 
necessary  literary  device:  the  stories  can 
appeal  to  all  levels  of  society  without 
disrupting  the  social  fabric.  Revolutions 
arise  from  perceived  injustices,  whether 
real  or  imagined,  but  evidence  for  these 
perceptions  cannot  be  sought  in  stories 
about  wicked  sheriffs.  Nevertheless, 


the  attempt  was  well  worth  making,  and 
the  book  provides  a readable  and  concise 
survey  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A.G.  Rigg 

Centre  for  Medieval  Studies 


Icons  of  carnage  and  carnality 


The  Hogg  Poems  and  Drawings 

Barry  Callaghan 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

the  man  who  asks  why, 

figures  he ’s  got  a future 
beyond  what  he ’s  been, 

so  I tell  you  true,  you  intend  to  suture 
what  you  is  to  what  you  ’d  like  to  be, 
you  ’re  on  the  road  on  the  run. 

So  says  Doctor  Ded,  dancing  a gavotte 
with  his  sumpter  woman,  Walking  (an 
Eskimo,  apparently,  with  “the  smarts 
for  silence”)  beside  the  flicker  of  a 
portable  propane  stove  in  Toronto’s 
Union  subway  station.  “The  man  who 
asks  why”  is  Hogg,  who  has  just  won 
“truth”  from  Doctor  Ded  on  three  rolls 
of  the  dice  with  his  life  or  emasculation 
riding  on  the  toss.  The  bizarre  atmos- 
phere of  narcotic  hallucination  in  this 
scene,  its  jazzman  argot  and  evocative 
juxtaposition  of  legendary  action  with 
mundane  setting,  are  typical  of  Callaghan’s 
witty,  passionate,  and  densely-textured 
work.  A short  review  can  do  it  scant 
justice. 

His  protagonist  is,  indeed,  “on  the 
road  on  the  rim”  seeking  “singularity”, 
but  Hogg’s  question  is  “why  am  I?”  not 
“who  am  I?”,  and  his  “identity  crisis” 
transcends  the  current  ubiquitous  pre- 
occupation with  social  individuation  to 
court  the  meaning  of  his  common 
humanity.  On  the  road  to  Jerusalem  in 
Book  I and  through  the  Toronto  under- 
ground in  Book  III,  Hogg  moves  among 
the  hopeless,  denied,  and  derelict  of 


mankind  in  a series  of  fragmented, 
surreal  encounters  that  suggest  the 
fevered  delusions  of  an  “acid  trip”  and 
evoke  a world  in  moral  chaos:  shifting, 
rootless,  disoriented.  Separating  these 
“travel  journals”  in  Book  II,  a collection 
of  sketches  in  washed  tones  of  earth, 
blood,  and  flesh  depicts,  again,  hallucin- 
atory images  of  bodily  parts,  pre- 
dominantly sexual,  assembled  in  distorted 
masses  that  flow  and  dissolve  into 
animal  shapes  and  features  of  blighted 
landscape. 

Yet  Callaghan’s  icons,  verbal  and 
pictorial,  of  carnage  and  carnality, 
generate  from  within  a contrapuntal 
rhythm  to  qualify  their  surface  tone  of 
despair.  The  colour  and  flow  of  his 
drawings  assert  a vital  continuity  among 
the  orders  of  nature,  and  his  casting  of 
Hogg’s  dark  wanderings  within  the 
primal  structures  of  legendary  quest 
provides  a similar  resonance  between  the 
chaos  of  experience  and  the  cosmos  of 
myth,  the  matrix  of  meaning,  for 
Callaghan,  common  to  both  individual 


The  steambaths,  parks,  beaches,  bars, 
tearooms  and  discos  of  the  gay  world  are 
the  subject  of  a new  book  entitled 
Getting  Sex:  a new  approach  — more  fun, 
less  guilt  by  U of  T sociologist  John 
Alan  Lee. 

The  318-page  volume  is  entertainingly 
readable,  does  not  preach  and  is  not  written 


and  collective  humanity.  Thus  Hogg’s 
“singularity”  becomes  a function  of  his 
allusive  identification  with  prototypes 
of  the  timeless  human  struggle  to  snatch 
a saving  vision  from  Hell  and  emerge 
into  spiritual  rebirth:  Orpheus  outwits 
Death  in  the  Toronto  Underworld; 
Christ  harrows  Hell  in  Hogg’s  Hollow; 
Dante  tours  among  the  damned  of 
Hogtown  Inferno;  the  “Stations  of  the 
Cross”  are  charted  on  a route-map  of 
the  T.T.C. 

Ingeniously  complex  in  both  concept 
and  execution,  Callaghan’s  art  attempts 
to  revitalize  myth  by  projecting  its 
essential  truth  on  the  particulars  of  his 
own  time,  place  and  idiom;  an  ancient 
poetic  challenge  met  with  remarkable 
success. 

Prof essor  Michael  Dixon 
Department  of  English 


in  sociologese.  It  may  offer  nothing  new  to 
some  readers,  but  to  others  it  should 
open  up  the  closet  on  a lot  of  misconcep- 
tions about  the  sexual  lives  of  homo- 
sexuals. 


The  games  they  play 


Dr.  Robert  Salter  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  council  and  trustees  of  Wycliffe 
College  at  its  annual  meeting  recently. 

A member  of  the  council  for  many 
years,  Dr.  Salter  has  been  a vice- 
chairman  for  the  past  year  and  succeeds 
Reginald  Soward,  Q.C. 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  & Surgeons  of  Canada  for 
the  past  two  years,  Dr.  Salter  enjoys 
an  international  reputation  as  surgeon, 
scientist,  and  teacher.  Surgeon-in-chief 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
1966-76,  and  a professor  of  surgery  at 
U of  T,  he  is  the  author  of  a textbook 
for  medical  students  on  disorders  of  the 
muscularskeletal  system. 


What  to  do  with  that  severed  thumb 

Should  you  ever  find  yourself  on  the 
scene  of  an  accidental  amputation, 
advises  Dr.  Ronald  Zuker  of  the  plastic 
surgery  division.  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  there  is  a recommended  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  the  severed  part. 
Put  it  in  a plastic  bag,  seal  the  bag 
tightly,  put  the  bag  on  top  of  ice  (to 
keep  it  cool  but  not  frozen)  and  rush  it  to 
the  hospital  with  the  patient. 

— courtesy  What’s  New,  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  newsletter 


Morton  appointment  extended 

Professor  Desmond  Morton  (history) 
has  accepted  an  extension  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  vice-principal  (academic)  at 
Erindale  College  from  July  1,  1978 
to  June  30,  1979.  He  will  conclude 
his  term  as  associate  dean  (humanities 
and  part-time  studies)  by  June  30,  1979, 
or  before  that  time  at  a date  mutually 
convenient  to  himself  and  his  successor. 

A search  committee  for  associate  dean 
(humanities  and  part-time  studies)  has 
been  appointed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Principal  Paul  Fox. 

Professor  H.F.  Andrews  (geography) 
has  accepted  reappointment  as  associate 
dean  (social  sciences)  for  a second  term 
from  July  1,  1978  to  June  30,  1981. 

During  his  research  leave  from 
July  1,  1978  to  June  30,  1979,  Professor 
John  Simpson  (sociology)  has  accepted 
the  position  of  acting  associate  dean 
(social  sciences). 


Help  welcome  foreign  students 

From  mid- August  to  mid-September, 
the  International  Student  Centre  will 
be  welcoming  newly  arriving  foreign 
students  to  the  University  and  to 
Canada. 

Students  are  greeted  by  members  of 
the  University  community  as  they  arrive 
at  the  centre  and  are  given  information 
on  housing,  transportation,  U of  T 
services,  and  so  forth. 

The  centre  also  arranges  for  students 
to  meet  Canadians  in  their  homes  for  an 
evening  or  a couple  of  days.  In  addition, 
an  extensive  social  program  is  being 
planned  for  the  month  of  September. 

Any  member  of  the  U of  T community 
is  welcome  to  participate. 

Last  year  approximately  200  students 
from  48  countries  were  welcomed. 

Please  call  David  Brinton  at  978-6617 
for  further  information. 


Scabbing  in  the  groves  of  academe 

“Complexity  and  obscurity  have  pro- 
fessional value  — they  are  the  academic 
equivalents  of  apprenticeship  rules  in  the 
building  trades.  They  exclude  the 
outsiders,  keep  down  the  competition, 
preserve  the  image  of  a privileged  or 
priestly  class.  The  man  who  makes  things 
clear  is  a scab.  He  is  criticized  less  for 
his  clarity  than  for  his  treachery.” 

— John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
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Events 


Lectures 


W ednesday,  September  13 

The  work  of  Gunnar  Asplund: 
Swedish  Architect  / Landscape 
Architect. 

Prof.  Hans  Asplund,  University  of  Lund. 
102  Mechanical  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architeture) 

Thursday,  September  14 

Clinical  significance  and  biochemi- 
cal studies  of  human  cryoglobulins. 
Dr.  Michel  Klein,  Department  of 
Biochemistry.  Main  lecture  theatre, 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  7 p.m. 

Monday,  September  18 
Conservation  — Myth  and  Reality. 
Prof.  Luna  B.  Leopold,  Snider  Visiting 
Professor  from  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  S-309  Scarborough  College. 

8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  September  26 

Japanese-Canadian  Achievement  and 
the  Evacuation  — A Scenario  of  the 
Past. 

Frank  Moritsugu,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources.  Lecture  theatre, 
Faculty  of  Library  Science,  140  St. 
George  St.  8 p.m.  (Community  Relations 
and  East  Asian  Studies,  “Japanese- 
Canadians:  Past  and  Future”) 


Seminars 

Monday,  September  11 
Beta-cell  loss:  an  overview. 

Dr.  John  Logothetopoulos,  Banting  & 
Best  Department  of  Medical  Research. 
417  Best  Institute.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  September  13 

Vernacular  Architecture  in  Sweden. 

Prof.  Hans  Asplund,  University  of  Lund, 
Room  103, 230  College  St.  3.30  p.m. 
(Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture) 

Thursday,  September  14 

Physics  of  Two-Dimensional  Helium 
Films. 

Prof.  M.  Schick,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4 p.m. 

(Physics  and  SGS) 


the 
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Thursday,  September  21 

Immune  system-tumor  interaction. 

Dr.  Julia  Levy,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  417  Best  Institute.  4 p.m. 

Monday,  September  25 

Myasthenia  Gravis:  a report  from 
the  Conference  on  Neuromuscular 
Diseases. 

Dr.  David  MacLennan,  Banting  & Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research. 

417  Best  Institute.  4 p.m. 


Auditions 


Monday,  September  11 
Hart  House  Chorus. 

New  members,  Monday,  Sept.  1 1; 
returning  members  and  new  members, 
Tuesday,  Sept.  12;  new  members, 
Thursday,  Sept.  14. 

Map  Room,  Hart  House.  7 to  9.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  September  21 

New  Hart  House  Orchestra. 

William  Phillips,  musical  director.  All 
new  players  welcome.  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  7.30  p.m. 


Exhibitions 

Monday,  September  1 1 

Japanese  Experience  in  Canada  over 
the  last  100  years. 

Photographic  exhibition.  Display  area, 
Robarts  Library,  to  Sept.  30. 
(Community  Relations  and  East  Asian 
Studies,  “Japanese-Canadians:  Past  and 
Future”) 

T uesday,  September  12 

Landscapes 

Selection  of  works  from  permanent 
collection.  Hart  House  Art  Gallery 
to  Sept.  29. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday,  1 1 a. m.  to  9p.m.; 
Tuesday-Saturday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m. 


Concerts 

Sunday,  September  17 
Japanese  music. 

Performances  of  odori,  ikebana,  tea 
ceremony,  bunraku,  koto,  and  shamisen. 
Lecture  theatre,  Faculty  of  Library 
Science,  140  St.  George  St.  8 p.m. 
(Community  Relations  and  East  Asian 
Studies,  “Japanese-Canadians:  Past  and 
Future”) 

Thursday,  September  21 
Deborah  Piatrowski,  piano 
Music  Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 
(Afternoon  classical  concert) 


UTFA  out  of  OCUFA 

The  U of  T Faculty  Association  (U'I'FA) 
has  withdrawn  from  active  membership 
in  the  Ontario  ( lonlederationof  University 
Faculty  Associations  (OCUFA). 

A recommendation  from  UTFA’s 
executive  to  withdraw  from  active 
participation  in  all  OCUFA  activities 
and  stop  payment  of  fees  to  the  provincial 
body  was  approved  in  May  by  the 
association’s  council. 

“It’s  a question  of  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  U of  T faculty.  We  feel  we 
can  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
government  than  OCUFA  has  been,” 
explained  Professor  Jean  Smith,  president 
of  UTFA. 

UTFA  is  the  province’s  largest  faculty 
association  and  contributed  about  840,000 
annually  to  OCUFA  in  fees  — 20  percent 
of  OCUFA’s  revenue. 


Deadline  for  carrels  and  book  lockers 

Faculty  and  graduate  students,  Divisions 
I and  II,  who  wish  to  apply  for  carrels 
and  book  lockers  in  the  Robarts  Library 
for  the  fall/winter  session  have  until 
September  15  to  do  so. 

As  in  the  past,  assignments  for 
graduate  students  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  priorities  decided  in  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  graduate  depart- 
ment. 

Application  forms  and  information 
sheets  are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk,  4th  floor,  Robarts  Library.  For 
further  information  telephone  the  carrel 
office,  978-2305. 


New  offering  from  Islamic  studies 

The  Department  of  Middle  East  & 
Islamic  Studies  is  offering  a new  course 
this  year.  Great  Names  of  Islamic 
Civilization  (MEI  200Y)  will  introduce 
the  general  culture  of  the  Middle  East 
through  the  lives  and  works  of  represen- 
tative political  and  religious  figures, 
writers,  and  artists,  from  the  seventh  to 
the  twentieth  century.  Each  figure  will  be 
discussed  by  a specialist  from  the 
department. 

For  more  information  contact  the 
Department  of  Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  14th  floor,  Robarts  Library, 
978-3306. 

Victoria  College  donships  available 

Donships  are  available  at  Victoria  College 
women’s  residences.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact  the  Dean  of  Women’s 
Office,  23  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  E., 
or  telephone  978-3805. 


The  alternative  to  shank’s  mare 


If  those  buses,  trains,  and  streetcars 
grind  to  a halt  today  (Sept.  1 1),  U of  T’s 
erstwhile  commuters  need  not  find 
themselves  afoot.  Drawing  on  experience 
gained  from  the  transit  strike  of  1 974,  the 
Department  of  Administrative  Services, 
with  the  help  of  the  University’s  main 
computer,  has  all  the  information 
necessary  for  a match-up  of  staff  drivers 
and  riders. 

“The  key  is  the  postal  code,”  says 
M.A.  Malcolm,  adminstrative  services’ 
director.  “We  asked  the  computer  for  the 
postal  codes  of  all  those  staff  members 
with  parking  permits,  then  marked  them 
on  a huge  map  of  Toronto.  Now,  when 
people  call  us  needing  rides,  we  can 
match  them  up  with  a driver  in  the  same 
or  an  adjoining  postal  zone.” 

The  phones  hadn’t  begun  ringing 
themselves  off  the  hook  when  the 
Bulletin  talked  to  Malcolm  in  the  middle 
of  last  week,  but  “people  always  wait 
until  the  last  minute”,  according  to 
Malcolm.  “They  did  last  time.  We’ll 
probably  get  a flurry  of  calls  on  Friday.” 

In  the  event  of  astrike,  the  University’s 
existing  2,000  parking  spaces  will  be 
stretched  to  accommodate  another  150 
to  200  vehicles. 


“We’ll  pour  as  much  of  the  quart  into 
the  pint  bottle  as  we  can,”  Malcolm 
says.  “We  plan  to  use  both  sides  of  the 
front  campus  roadway,  and  all  of  Hart 
House  Circle.  Also,  we’ll  turn  a blind 
eye  to  cars  parked  in  nooks  and  crannies. 
Most  of  our  parking  attendants  are 
veterans  of  the  last  strike,  so  they  know 
what  to  expect.” 

“Our  plans  will  work  if  everyone 
co-operates,”  he  says.  “We’ll  provide 
staff  members  who  call  us  (at  978-8735) 
with  the  names  of  drivers,  but  it’s  up  to 
them  to  make  their  own  arrangements.” 
As  for  staff  who  regularly  drive  to  work 
— be  prepared  to  be  pressed  into  service. 
In  fact,  this  very  morning  you  may 
already  have  found  yourself  sharing  your 
two-seater  sports  car  with  a secretary 
from  the  history  department,  a lab 
technician  from  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  a librarian  from  Sig  Sam,  a 
political  economy  professor,  and  a 
programmer  from  UTCC  — none  of 
whom,  despite  their  being  your  “neigh- 
bours”, you’d  ever  met. 

Ah,  the  delights  of  city  life. 


